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THE UNITED SISTERHOOD OF PEACE 

By ELLA H. DURLEY 

A society unique in its method of growth is the 
United Sisterhood of Peace, organized at Los An- 
geles in June, 1916. Each member pledges herself to 
secure six other members within a reasonable time, each 
of whom pleadges herself to perform the same small serv- 
ice — for these members all promise to work untiringly 
for unity, peace, and harmony in their own neighbor- 
hoods, their own country, and throughout the world. 

The Sisterhood of Peace was organized by Mrs. Ella 
Hamilton Durley, who drew to her aid seven women, 
who became the Mother Circle. Within a few days each 
of these ladies had chosen her own circle — a circle of 
seven, of which she became the Elder Sister, the first 
fifty thus coming into the organization becoming the 
charter membership. 

The United Sisterhood of Peace has for its basic 
principle a belief in the sincerity of women in their dec- 
larations against war and in favor of the settlement of 
international questions by means of mediation through 
an international tribunal. Believing also that war is 
not the last word in human wisdom, members of this 
organization are happy to enter upon a definite con- 
structive plan for universal and enduring peace. Ee- 
turning European travelers say that throughout the bel- 
ligerent countries there is a growing consciousness of 
the utter futility of bloody war. This is not strange. 
The loss of millions of lives, with no gain to any nation, 
is its strongest confirmation. 

It is time that an equipment of peace should take the 
place of the existing machinery of war, and this the 
Sisterhood of Peace will do its part in furnishing. 

The aim of the United Sisterhood of Peace is to 
"unify the women of California in 1916, of the United 
States in 1917, of North America in 1918, of South 
America in 1919, of Europe in 1920, of Asia in 1921, 
and the women of Africa and the islands of the sea in 
1922 — the world in seven years. 

The motto of the Sisterhood is: "We have no preju- 
dices; every woman is our sister and every man our 
brother." 

Its system of growth is set forth in the following 
declaration: "We accept as our method the system of 
progression by multiples of seven. Wherever circles of 
this sisterhood may be organized, each member of each 
circle shall, within seven days, or soon thereafter, organ- 
ize and become the responsible elder sister of a new 
circle, this rule and pledge to apply to each succeeding 
circle until the cause of unity, peace, and harmony shall 
everywhere prevail. Each member shall contribute her 
mite to the cause (ten cents annually), the fund derived 
from such contribution to be used by the Mother Circle 
in that country in extending and conducting the organ- 
ization." 

Following is the obligation members assume: "We 
pledge ourselves to be faithful members of the United 
Sisterhood of Peace; to organize and conduct circles in 
affiliation with the mother circle, and to work untiringly 
for unity, peace, and harmony in our own neighbor- 
hoods, our own country, and throughout the world, al- 
ways thinking and speaking well of all persons, races, 
and nations, and forgetting their faults." 



The plan lends itself to continuous growth. It only 
requires earnest, enthusiastic, optimistic effort. The 
society is now entering upon the work of extending the 
organization into every State of the Union. 

Membership is promoted by means of numbered cards, 
signed by the Elder Sister, followed by the members of 
her circle. To each one a card is given of a higher 
number, which she, in turn, signs as Elder Sister, and 
proceeds to fill with her own circle. She also gives to 
each six cards of a still higher number, so that each will 
be provided with cards to continue her work. A circle 
may, if it desire, elect an Elder Brother. 

One of the first to indicate his approval was that dis- 
tinguished pacifist, Dr. David Starr Jordan, who be- 
came an honorary patron of the organization. Mr. 
Henry Ford and Mr. Wm. Jennings Bryan have both 
written expressing their high appreciation of the plan 
and their belief in its effectiveness. 

The Sisterhood of Peace indulges in no hope of af- 
fecting the present situation. It is not an "endless- 
chain" system. It is not operated through the mails, 
and it has the approval of the postal authorities. Its 
modest little emblem, "U. S. P.," in white letters on a 
blue background, gives promise of making its influence 
felt throughout the world. Those who wish to have a 
part in extending the thought of peace until it shall 
girdle the world, should send to Mrs. Ella H. Durley, 
1115 Westlake avenue, Los Angeles, Oal., for the neces- 
sary equipment in the form of membership cards. They 
will be sent free. 



STATEMENT OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION 

Issued February 10, 1917, by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

125 East 27th Street, New York City, "to Men and 

Women of Goodwill Throughout 

the United States" 

In this moment of national crisis it is in the heart 
of every true citizen to give his full measure of serv- 
ice to his country. The great Eepublic which we love 
is in its hour of trial. Its responsibility and need are 
calling for the highest loyalty of all. Yet there have 
been few moments in history when we could so little 
afford to render our country ill-considered service. 
What the United States now does may determine not 
simply its own course for a few years, but the future of 
nations, of whole peoples, of humanity for centuries. 
The primary duty of each of us is a dispassionate en- 
deavor to penetrate through the maze of political com- 
plications to those fundamental principles of Christian- 
ity upon which only can national conduct of permanent 
value be based. 



The immediate legal issue is the right of American 
citizens to pursue their legitimate business on the high 
seas freely in accordance with international law. This 
is, without doubt, important enough; yet beside the 
deeper moral issues it sinks into relative insignificance. 
The crucial fact in today's world situation is not in- 
fraction of international rules, but contempt for hu- 
manity and ruthless disregard of moral and spiritual 
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principles. These are the deeper wrongs which every 
man and woman who reverences human nature instinct- 
ively condemns. The task of the United States in this 
decisive hour is not chiefly to vindicate a legal right, 
but to uphold the principles by which men live. 

Moreover, no adequate moral judgment either upon 
the immediate crisis or upon the general position in 
Europe can be reached by reference only to the current 
standards of international ethics or political values. 
The principles by which men live are universal 
and ultimate sanctions of truth and love. These are 
for the most part ignored and denied in the ever pre- 
vailing conflict of national self-interest; yet it is only 
by reference to these principles, which constitute the 
only adequate basis of a stable world order, that the 
Christian is entitled to form the moral judgments by 
which his conduct is to be governed. 

II 

Germany's new submarine policy has staggered the 
world. To condone so great a wrong against mankind 
would be disloyal to every principle of humanity. The 
impulse comes to leap to arms. If by this means right 
could be vindicated no offer of life could be too prodigal, 
no expenditure of wealth too great. 

Yet it is not by war with Germany that the United 
States can champion the moral order of Christendom. 
This moral order consists of moral and spiritual re- 
lationships between human beings, and these relation- 
ships, whether between a few persons or between na- 
tions, rest utimately upon the characters of individuals. 
Wrong can be successfully opposed only by making men 
righteous. Not a nation defeated, but the nations won 
to righteousness is what the world needs. 

It is not simply that war with Germany would be a 
colossal expenditure of life and wealth — a diversion of 
national resources which would arrest social progress 
for untold years. But the tragedy of such a war, under- 
taken for the sake of human welfare, would be that after 
all the price paid, after all the loss of life, the blood- 
sweat and the anguish, after all the magnificent heroism 
and self-sacrifice shown by many of its supporters, it 
would be found to have defeated its own ends. That 
all the sanguinary conflicts of history have done no 
more to make the principles of righteousness effective 
is due to no strange miscarriage of fate. It is the natural 
consequence of the contradiction between the method of 
war and the principles of moral order. 

The method of war, instead of defending, inevitably 
shatters moral principles. In making the defeat of the 
enemy its supreme object it subordinates the moral law 
to military necessity. In its wholesale destruction of 
men by men, in engendering wide-spread hatred and 
distrust, it violates that reverence for personality which 
lies at the heart of the Christian religion. In demand- 
ing absolute obedience to military authority and the 
surrender of the. right to act according to conscience, it 
cuts at the very life root of moral being. However just 
a cause may be, the method of war is intrinsically and 
incurably evil and therefore self-defeating. 

Ill 

Now is the time for this nation to have courage to 
go forward in a better way. This is the hour for us to 



dare to make trial of the will to love as the effective 
power for the maintenance of the moral and spiritual 
order. Hitherto mankind has made feeble use of the 
inexhaustible resources of love and goodwill. We have 
regarded them as available in our families and among 
our friends, but notwithstanding Christ and the lesson 
of the Cross, we have little trusted them in social, in- 
dustrial and international relations. The moral progress 
of the world waits for us to make them effective in these 
spheres. The highest task that confronts us as a people, 
in the present situation, is to generate and set in opera- 
tion between nations on a scale never before known the 
irresistible energies of love. The immeasurable needs 
of humanity plead with us to dare all risks in trying 
Christ's method of serving the cause of mankind. 

The method of love does not mean that we are to 
condone the unrighteous acts of any nation, or that we 
are to live as if in a world of suspended moral values. 
It does not mean that we are to forget how to pass stern 
moral judgment on every kind of wrong. But it means 
that we are to seek to combat wrong not by the punish- 
ment or annihilation of the wrongdoer, but by a sus- 
tained appeal to conscience. It requires that a new 
passion for righteousness must first of all lift us out of 
our own selfishness and self-complacency, and that in 
prayer and self-denying efforts we identify ourselves 
with the present sufferings of humanity. It calls for 
the exercise of daring and inventive faith for a vast 
increase of constructive service. It is the supreme task 
of overcoming evil with good. 

IV 

All that can be said about the principle of overcoming 
evil with good will avail little unless we are able to 
make that principle effective in action. If international 
goodwill is to be more than an ideal for the future, 
adequate means for its expression in service must be 
discovered and employed. Work now in progress 
for aiding prisoners of war of all the warring coun- 
tries and for mitigating the distress of destitute 
populations in Belgium, Poland, and Armenia offers ex- 
isting opportunities. Plans are under consideration for 
the extension and greater unification of undertakings 
to meet immediate needs and to prepare for the great 
work of reconstruction which awaits us at the close of 
the war. At this time of widespread suffering — im- 
measurably the most terrible that we have ever known — 
shall not the men and women of the United States 
augment many fold their gifts and efforts to meet the 
world's need on a scale commensurate with national 
ability ? 

The Fellowship of Eeconciliation unites men and 
women who share the conviction that the principles of 
love and goodwill, as revealed by Christ, should be 
unswervingly applied as a transforming power in per- 
sonal, social, industrial, national, and international life. 
While the Fellowship is not itself an administrative 
organization, its Committee desires, particularly during 
these critical days, to do all in its power to extend the 
constructive application of these principles. It will 
gladly furnish information as to opportunities for prac- 
tical work and agencies through which gifts and services 
may be made effective. It invites the cooperation of all 
and will welcome communications. Its statement of 
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principles and information concerning its literature, 
methods of work or other particulars may be had on 
request. Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Edward W. Evans, 511 Otis Building, 16th and Sansom 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Additional copies of this let- 
ter may be had from the Secretary on request. 

On behalf of the Fellowship Committee, 



Gilbert A. Beaver. 
Helena S. Dudley. 
Edward W. Evans. 
Harold A. Hatch. 
Louise Holmquist. 



Ktjeus M. Jones. 
David E. Porter. 
Charles J. Eiioads. 
Norman M. Thomas. 
M. Agnes Wilson. 



L. Hollingsworth Wood. 



THE CONFERENCE OF PEACE WORKERS 

By HAROLD G. TOWNSEND, Secretary of the Conference 

Abridged report of the results of the Conference of 
Peace Workers, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
February 22-23, 1917. 

The Conference of Peace Workers met in the Hotel 
Biltmore on the morning of February 22, 1917. 
The conference was called by the American Peace Soci- 
ety, acting on instructions from the continuation com- 
mittee, Frederick Lynch, chairman, appointed at the 
first informal Conference- of Peace Workers, held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, October 26-27, 
1916. 

Dr. Lynch presented to the first session of the confer- 
ence the tabulated results of a questionnaire submitted 
to over two hundred representatives of various peace 
societies in this country, of whom eighty-one persons 
had responded. The proposals submitted and the tabu- 
lated answers follow. Those addressed were requested 
to vote on the first ten proposals as "necessary steps 
towards a durable peace." "X" in each case signifies 
proposals deemed essential for a minimum program of 
durable peace : , 

1. Annexation of territory only with due regard to the wel- 
fare and rights of its inhabitants, and, if possible, with an 
expression of their wishes. 

Yes, 73; no, 3; doubtful, 2; no vote, 5; remarks, 19; X, 62; 
not X, 21. 

2. The States shall agree to introduce in their colonies, 
protectorates and spheres of influence : 

(a) Liberty of commerce. 

Yes, 59; no, 4; doubtful, 7; no vote, 13; remarks, 3; X, 44; 
not X, 39. 

(&) Equal treatment of all nations. 

Yes, 63; no, 4; doubtful, 7; no vote, 9; remarks, 2; X, 48; 
not X, 35. 

3. Periodic Hague Conferences to formulate and codify law 
to govern international relations. 

Yes, 77; no, 0; doubtful, 2; no vote, 4; remarks, 5; X, 67; 
not X, 16. 

4. A league of nations, including the strongest, which shall 
pledge the signatories to refer all justiciable questions at 
issue to a judicial tribunal, and all other disputes not settled 
by diplomacy to a council of conciliation. 

Yes, 79; no, 1; no vote, 3; remarks, 2; X, 67; not X, 16. 

5. Concerted economic pressure to penalize a signatory 
that goes to war before submitting its case to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation. 

Yes, 64; no, 3; doubtful, 9; no vote, 7; remarks, 9; X, 45: 
not X, 38. 

6. Concerted military pressure to penalize a signatory 



that goes to war before submitting its case to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation. 

Yes, 39; no, 23; doubtful, 12; no vote, 9; remarks, 13; X, 29; 
not X, 54. 

7. General reduction of armaments. 

Yes, 74; no, 1; doubtful, 1; no vote, 7; remarks, 6; X, 61; 
not X, 22. 

8. The States shall guarantee to the various nationalities 
included in their boundaries equality before the law, religi- 
ous liberty, and the free use of their native languages. 

Yes, 68; no, 4; doubtful, 5; no vote, 6; remarks, 7; X, 50; 
not X, 33. 

9. Foreign policy under the effective control of the parlia- 
ments of the world. 

Yes, 65; no, 2; doubtful, 5; no vote, 11; remarks, 5; X, 46; 
not X, 37. 

10. Secret treaties shall be void. 

Yes, 63; no, 6; doubtful, 4; no vote, 10; remarks, 5; X, 46; 
not X, 37. 

11. Do you favor a conference of neutral nations to con- 
sider : 

(a) The rights of neutrals? 

Yes, 50; no, 17; doubtful, 4; no vote, 12; remarks, 16. 

(&) The conditions of permanent peace ? 

Yes, 52; no, 16; doubtful, 2; no vote, 13; remarks, 7. 

(c) A request to all belligerents to state specifically just 
what terms would satisfy them to bring the war to an end! 

Yes, 47; no, 17; doubtful, 5; no vote, 14; remarks, 8. 

(d) Mediation? 

Yes, 36; no, 18; doubtful, 9; no vote, 20; remarks, 15. 

12. Do you wish the United States to call such a confer- 
ence? If so, when? 

Yes, 59 (at once, 31; as soon as practicable, 26); no, 14; 
doubtful, 5; no vote, 4; remarks, 30. 

13. Should neutrals now protest against an economic war 
after the present war? 

Yes, 45; no, 23; doubtful, 5; no vote, 10; remarks, 10. 

14. Shall the United States Government act upon the prin- 
ciple that investments by its citizens shall be protected by 
such legal safeguards as are provided in the country where 
the investments are made, and that they shall not be placed 
under the military and naval forces of the United States? 

Yes, 67; no, 5; doubtful, 3; no vote, 8; remarks, 7. 

15. Are you in favor of the introduction of military train- 
ing into the elementary and secondary schools? 

Yes, 7; no, 67; doubtful, 3; no vote, 6; remarks, 6. 

16. Do you favor military training, military science, and 
military history as a part of the curriculum, required or 
elective, in colleges! 

Yes, 7; no, 50; doubtful, 3; no vote, 2; remarks, 20; oppos- 
ing required but favoring elective, 21. 

17. Do you favor military training for all young men? 
Yes, 13; no, 59; doubtful; 3; no vote, 8; remarks, 9. 

. 18. Do you favor conscription? 
Yes, 9; no, 64; doubtful, 3; no vote, 7; remarks, 10. 

19. Do you favor the passage of a bill to repeal that sec- 
tion of the army reorganization law of 1916, which provides 
for conscription in time of war? 

Yes, 49; no, 15; doubtful, 5; no vote, 14; remarks, 3. 

20. Do you favor effort to secure at once : 

(a) As a preventive measure against dangerous interna- 
tional controversies the enactment of a Federal statute ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of our Federal courts over all cases 
involving the rights of resident aliens? 

Yes, 73; no, 2; doubtful, 3; no vote, 5; remarks, 4. 

(6) Recommendation by the President to Congress that 
it create a commission of not less than five members, whose 
duty it shall be to study the entire problem of relations of 
America with Japan and China; and the further recom- 
mendation to Congress that it invite the Government of 
China and the Government of Japan each to appoint a 
similar commission? 

Yes, 73; no, 2; doubtful, 3; no vote, 5; remarks, 4. 

21. Do you favor efforts to secure- the cooperation of citi- 
zens of foreign origin to show us the needs and aspirations 
of the common people in the belligerent countries? 

Yes, 49; no, 13; doubtful, 7; no vote, 14; remarks, 1. 

At the third regular session of the conference the 
delegates adopted the following four resolutions reported 



